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Sharp criticism of the character of current motion pic- 
tures and of television programs has come recently from 
sources that are not usually so sharply critical. We shall 
review here some of the comment. 

Norman Cousins, vice president of the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, in an editorial in that magazine for 
January 21, recorded his impressions of American movies 
abroad: “whether we like it or not, American films abroad 
speak for Americans. ... In a foreign setting American 
movies have a meaning ‘and an effect which are difficult 
to imagine back home. Every word, every gesture be- 
comes almost part of a score card for or against Ameri- 
cans.” We are not “predominantly a nation of murderers, 
gangsters, idlers, deadbeats, dipsomaniacs, touts, tarts, 

and swindlers, as Hollywood would have us appear.’ 
“Too many” people abroad ' ‘see us as we look to them 
under the klieg lights.” 

Eric Johnston, president of the Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America, replied in an article in the issue for 
March 4, noting that Mr. Cousins’ indictment is “a blanket 
one.” Mr. Cousins listed no specific pictures in his edi- 
torial, nor did he list the persons with whom he talked 
abroad. Mr. Johnston quoted a number of persons, among 
them President Truman, Gen. W. F. Marquat of General 
MacArthur’s staff in Japan; Makoto Hori of the Japanese 
House of Councillors; General Marshall in connection 
with his mission to China in 1947; and Irving Brown, 
representative of the American Federation of Labor in 
Europe, to the effect that American films are “ambassadors 
of goodwill.” Although “not all of our pictures are ten 
strikes . . . foreign audiences are getting a balanced diet 
of American pictures. . . . It is our hope that the thread 
of the democratic story runs through them all, without 
calculated emphasis, but with the more powerful empha- 
sis of suggestion.” 

Samuel Goldwyn, well-known motion picture producer, 
argued in the Saturday Review for April 1 that the basic 
question is: “should anyone (whether governmental or in- 
tra-industry) have the right to decide whether certain of 
our motion pictures be chosen or rejected for export to 
foreign countries on political instead of on strictly enter- 
tainment grounds?” There is, he commented, no “truer 
or more immediate democracy than the boxoffice.” 

Mr. Cousins replied to both of these articles in the same 
issues of the Saturday Review of Literature. He agreed 
with Mr. Johnston that he was remiss in failing to call 
attention to “a number of fine and worth-while films” that 
are “in fact the ‘good-will ambassadors’” of which the 
latter wrote. But Mr. Cousins felt that these are “only a 
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mound alongside a mountainous mediocrity.” He re- 
minded Mr. Johnston that the motion picture industry 
discussed the problem of the effect of certain films abroad 
two years ago and “decided that something, at least, had 
to be done.” He also cited statements by a number of 
prominent persons concerned about the problem, e.g. 
Senator William Benton ; Thomas K. Finletter, U. S. Sec- 
retary of the Air Force; President George N. Shuster of 
Hunter College ; a distinguished Japanese newspaper man ; 
J. P. McEvoy; and a survey of European, Beliefs Regard- 
ing the United States recently published by the Common 
Council for American Unity. Mr. Cousins quotes Mr. 
Finletter as emphasizing “the actual and potential damage 
of many of the films featuring violence, lawlessness, and 
extravagance.” Mr. McEvoy, a well-known writer with 
“considerable experience in Hollywood,” is quoted as say- 
ing that “the only America you see” in movie theatres 
abroad is the America of “exaggerated tales of violence 
and gunplay.” The “overwhelming majority of com- 
ments” reported in the Common Council’s survey “indi- 
cated that American motion pictures are creating much 
unfavorable sentiment towards the United States.” 

The seriousness of this problem was stressed in the 
British reviews of the prize-winning film, All the King’s 
Men. They praised its quality as a film, but the story 
“shocked some of the critics and brought them to the con- 
clusion that the American political system is riddled with 
graft and spawns nothing but sinister politicians. These 
critics expressed concern over the possible effect of the 
film on movie-goers in other countries. The London Daily 
Mirror critic is quoted as saying: 

“The impact of a subject of this kind in foreign coun- 
tries is entirely Hollywood’s business—but personally I 
get little pleasure out of a story which reflects only dis- 
credit on the political system of a great and friendly 
nation.” 

The Christian Herald addressed “An Open Letter to 
the Motion Picture Industry” in its March issue, criticiz- 
ing sharply the exploitation of “the moral turpitude of its 
representatives” with particular reference to Rita Hay- 
worth and Ingrid Bergman. “This completely crass and 
conscienceless attempt to reap box-office benefits from so 
tawdry an affair is a slap in the face for decent Americans 
and we prophesy that you will in time, if you have not 
already, come to regard your treatment of it as a blunder 
of first magnitude.” As a result of discussion of the 
Stromboli-Bergman film Senator Edwin C. Johnson has 
introduced a bill to license motion pictures and actors, 
which the industry regards as a step towards censorship. 
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A sharply critical comment on the amount of violence 
in current films appeared in the Drama Section of the 
New York Herald Tribune for March 19. The writer, 
Otis L. Guernsey, Jr., said that an “unhealthy symptom” 
in American movies is “the frequent use of brutality, 
much of the time for its own sake and out of proportion 
to the requirements of the film in which it appears... . 
More and more... it is being used as a feature rather 
than as a by-product. .. . Last month on the screen there 
were enough killings, torturings, beatings and other as- 
sorted felonies to last a small city a year.” 


Radio and Television 


Radio and television have also been hammered. Wayne 
Coy, chairman of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, speaking at the University of Oklahoma Radio Con- 
ference on March 16, criticized sharply “livery stable hu- 
mor” and “horror programs” on radio and television, say- 
ing that the “bad taste” of some of the humor verged on 
“obscenity,” as defined by the Communications Act. Com- 
plaints have been piling up, so that he appealed to the in- 
dustry to clean house rather than to force public action 
concerning “such delicate matters as good taste.” 

Some of the reasons for this statement were emphasized 
by the fact, as reported in Variety for March 22, that two 
stations on CBS television network had refused to carry 
henceforth one of the highest paying commercial televi- 
sion programs, because of the character of some of the 
jokes—described on one occasion by a well-known station 
manager as “the most obnoxious and filthy” that have 
been “inflicted” on TV viewers. 

Horror programs, particularly on television, have also 
brought pointed criticism. Norman Cousins in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature for December 24, John Crosby, 
radio and television critic for the New York Herald 
Tribune for January 2, and Harriet Van Horne of the 
New York World-Telegrain and Sun for March 29 have 
all commented sharply on the number of horror programs. 
Said Miss Van Horne: “I want no more blood on my 
living room rug.” 

Writing in the New York Times for April 2, Edward 
Lamb, owner of television stations in Erie, Pa., and Co- 
lumbus, O., said: 

“Tn the last analysis the only control over the programs 
sent into the homes of millions of Americans rests pretty 
largely in the ‘consciences’ of the private owners of these 
video stations. In them alone rests a power of thought 
control, possibly a power of influencing people greater 
than that ever before vested in any other medium... . 
We have an unregulated industry with great public signi- 
ficance springing into giant proportions. It is seriously 
affecting the movies, magazine publications, radio and 
many other media... . 

“Whatever the specific means chosen to insure ad- 
herence to desirable standards, we can't expect to go on 
for long with the video industry shouting against govern- 
ment controls even as it is unable to adopt effective meth- 
ods of self-regulation. Somehow the television industry 
must be jarred into a realization of its obligations to the 
public.” 

Some steps have been taken to improve television stand- 
ards. WOR-TY, for instance, has announced that it will 
follow the motion picture code. This, to be sure, seems 
very questionable to some observers. Jack Gould, radio 
editor for the New York Sunday Times fears the effect 
of the “Hollywood code” and the activities of “outside 
pressure groups.” A code cannot be “a substitute for the 


individual conscience” of the broadcasters. The Nationa] 
Association of Broadcasters has announced that it will 
prepare a code for the television industry. 

A leading article in the current issue of The American 
Scholar, by R. W. Emerson, secundus, criticizes television 
from a somewhat different angle. He thinks the faults 
of television spring in part from limitations of the medium 
itself. “The comedy currently popular on television is 
almost completely bereft of any genuine wit or humor, 
This may be partly a result of the fact that a television 
chain, fighting desperately to make both ends meet, strives 
for a maximum audience for each program, Again, it may 
be that only the most obvious kind of slapstick is suffi- 
ciently vivid visually. . . . Sports are more popular on 
television than drama; and the prize fight seems to be 
the most acceptable sport, because it conforms best to 
the limitations of the camera’s eye.” 

The threat to the culture is more serious with respect 
to “the communication of ideas” than to “the projection 
of artistic images.” “Visual aids, graphs and maps are 
introduced into the discussion even when they are only 
slightly relevant. What is worse, discussion topics seem 
to be chosen not because they are important but because 
they lend themselves to visual elaboration. . . . A television 
discussion is a studied effort to present a scene of un- 
studied conversation in which the visual effects are re- 
garded as much more important than the content of the 
discussion. If the speakers are also constantly warned 
against the use of words which might not be understood 
by a tenth grade child, this proves that some of the diffi- 
culties arise not from the limitations of the medium but 
from preoccupation with the mass audience. Television 
will have to learn that, even in the most democratic cul- 
ture, it is simply not possible to address everybody on 
every subject.” 

It will no doubt take a long time to arrive at a balanced 
judgment. When one more or less familiar with television 
programs reads the current criticisms he can document 
many of them out of his own knowledge ; yet he may won- 
der if many current features of a better sort have entirely 
escaped the critics’ eyes. 


Social Security — But Not for Church Employes 


In church bodies, discussions of the extension of social 
security have been largely concerned with coverage for 
lay employes under the provisions of the federal system 
of Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance, established by the 
Social Security Act of 1935, and amendments. The pro- 
posals in Congress have been described in INFORMATION 
Service, May 19, 1949, and October 8, 1949. 

The House of Representatives passed H.R. 6,000 with 
only 14 negative votes. The House bill would provide 
compulsory coverage under Old Age and Survivors’ In- 
surance for lay employes of churches and other non-profit 
organizations, and only elective participation by employ- 
ers. The Senate Committee on Finance, Walter F. George, 
Ga., chairman, has voted to include employes of non-profit 
agencies, “except that all employes of religious denomi- 
nations and of organizations owned or controlled by a 
religious denomination would continue to be excluded 
from coverage.” The words quoted are from a press re- 
lease issued by the Senate Finance Committee on April 
24. The action may be reconsidered by the committee. 
It runs counter to the declared wishes of a number of 
religious bodies. 

The General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in 1949 took action as follows, calling upon the 
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agencies of the church to pay the insurance contribution 
if the Congress should decide to make employer partici- 
pation voluntary : 

“Resolved, That the National Council through its De- 
partment of Christian Social Relations shall continue to 
represent the interests of the Episcopal Church in the 
matter of including its lay employes under the Old Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance of the Social Security Act and 
inform the Church of its responsibilities if enabling legis- 
lation is passed; be it further 

“Resolved, That if present or future legislation adopted 
by the Congress of the United States includes employes 
of non-profit institutions, other than ministers or mem- 
bers of religious orders, under the Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance of the Social Security Act, it is incumbent 
upon all employers and lay employes of all Episcopal dio- 
ceses, parishes, missions, schools, social service agencies or 
other church related institutions to pay the insurance con- 
tributions required by the Act, whether this contribution 
is imposed by the law or left to voluntary election.” 

The General Council of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, in 1948, asked for voluntary participation of re- 
ligious organizations. The resolution follows: 

“That in accordance with the previous action of the 
Northern Baptist Convention taken at Atlantic City in 
May, 1947, the General Council of the Northern Baptist 
Convention would again urge that the Social Security 
Act be amended so as to permit the inclusion of lay em- 
ployes of corporations, community chests, funds and 
foundations organized and operated exclusively for re- 
ligious, charitable, scientific, literary or educational pur- 
poses, in the provision of the Act pertaining to the old age 
and survivors’ insurance benefits on condition that such 
organizations be included only on their own decision to 
participate.” 

The General Council of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, 1946, took this action: “We recommend that 
it be established as a national policy that all citizens are 
entitled to adequate social security benefits. Existing so- 
cial security provisions should be extended to include 
especially the self-employed, domestics, agricultural 
workers, lay employes of religious, charitable or any other 
group of workers not already covered by social security 
or some other adequate pension plan. The comprehensive 
social security program should include increased old age 
and survivors’ benefits, unemployment compensation, and 
an adequate program of public assistance and health pro- 
tection.” 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A., at the 1944 session, approved the recent ac- 
tion of the General Council of the denomination as fol- 
lows: “That the Stated Clerk of the General Assembly be 
empowered to speak for the General Council and the 
Church in favor of such legislation as will include the 
secular lay employes under the Social Security Act with 
the proviso that this should be done with the clear un- 
derstanding that the tax exemption status of the church 
be not endangered.” 

The General Conference of the Methodist Church in 
May, 1944. voted: “The Methodist Church favors the ap- 
plication of federal social security legislation for all full- 
time lay employes of religious and social work organiza- 
tions and institutions. The General Conference authorizes 
the Council of Bishops to appoint a representative com- 
mittee with a bishop as chairman to present this point of 
view to the proper federal authorities at such time as shall 
be deemed advisable by the committee.” 
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The United Lutheran Church at its Synod in 1944 
adopted a resolution including the following: “We rec- 
ommend that the Church be asked to approve in principle 
the extension of social security to lay church workers.” 

The Executive Committee of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America on January 9, 1945, 
adopted a resolution including the tollowing : ““We endorse 
the extension of the Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
System to agricultural workers, domestic servants, em- 
ployes of non-profit organizations and the self-employed. 
We regard it as imperative for the churches to be included 
in a federal social security plan offering protection to their 
lay employes. We believe that such a program can be 
operated without impairing in any way the rights and 
freedom of the churches.” 

In December, 1949, the Executive Committee of the 
federal Council took a further action, reading in part: 

“There is now under consideration by Congress a 
inethod of providing for compulsory protection under Old 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance for lay employes of non- 
profit organizations, including churches, but permitting 
the employer to elect or reject participation in the system 
of insurance contributions and benefits for the employe. 

“Under this bill, if the employer elects to participate, 
the employe would be fully covered. If the employer de- 
clines to participate, the employe would receive a lower 
benefit. Because of the weighting of the formula of 
benefits in favor of the low income employe, the average 
employe would receive something in excess of one-half 
of the full coverage. 

“Therefore, be it resolved that the Executive Commit- 
tee record itself in favor of the method noted above for 
the extension of social security benefits to lay employes 
of non-profit organizations including the churches, feeling 
that this action is in accord with our resolution of 1945.” 


Toward a New American Conservatism 


American political history seems to show, according to 
an editorial in March Fortune, several persistent princi- 
ples. They often conflict in priority and practice. The 
people and their representatives make pragmatic decisions 
at different times or places, or even contemporaneously 
in different cases, which involve conservative or radical 
interpretations of these principles—to suit the occasion. 
But, say the editors, “they are the fixed point in American 
political life as no set of principles is in the political life 
of any other nation.” 

These are the principles as stated: “freedom for all, 
equal opportunity, equality before the law, maximum self- 
government [including voluntary groups], and its corol- 
lary, minimum but adequate formal government.” Obvi- 
ously, one may remark, the concept of “minimum but 
adequate,” like the concept of “freedom for all,” undergoes 
extensive adjustment as technology and organization 
change economic relationships. And some would add, as 
a principle which has developed increasing vigor during 
the past 50 years, social provision for a minimum of in- 
dividual and family security. 

This editorial is really in comment on a longer, pro- 
vocative article in the same issue of Fortune, by Profes- 
sor Clinton L. Rossiter of Cornell University, entitled 
“Wanted: An American Conservatism.” The author de- 
fines the goal of conservatism as “the preservation of the 
established order through the defense of its traditions, 
canons, and fundamental institutions.” 

“The act of preservation,” he writes, “is performed in 
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two ways: by resisting vigorously all proposals of reform 
that would dig into the foundations of the accepted pat- 
tern, and by engineering under conservative auspices those 
readjustments in the superstructure that changing cir- 
cumstance renders periodically essential.” It is his at- 
titude toward these “readjustments” that “most clearly 
separates the conservative from the reactionary.” 

American conservatism, in the author’s opinion, ‘both 
as program of action and as philosophy, has failed the 
American people,” in its proper function of furnishing the 
nation “farsighted preservative leadership.” After an- 
alyzing “the conservative mythology,” he discusses many 
other causes of this failure, including the conservative’s 
“hysterical attitude in the face of reforms” ; his refusal to 
engineer periodically essential readjustments; his disin- 
clination to follow “able, self-confessed conservative lead- 
ers ... taking more comfort in the lamentations of total 
obstructionists” ; and his failure “to create a satisfactory 
instrument for political action.” 

Professor Rossiter finds the failure of conservative ac- 
tion “reflected in an even more profound failure of the 
conservative idea.” The most patent symptom is “the in- 
ability of American conservatism to produce either a co- 
herent philosophy or a distinguished philosopher.” 

The author’s prescription for conservative thinking is 
fourfold: (1) to cease a “stale masquerade” as “old- 
fashioned liberals”; (2) to “analyze objectively the ac- 
tual changes in American society since 1900 and the extent 
to which they are in fact irreversible”; also “the cogency 
and economic viability of the ever-broadening demands 
for security”; (3) “to clear away at least some of the 
fantastic myths and shibboleths that litter the treasure 
house of American conservatism”; and (4) to “adopt a 
more humanitarian approach to political and social 
problems.” 

Finally he sketches a fourfold program for conserva- 
tive action: (1) to “cease the campaign of extravagant 
anti-governmentalism by creating a tradition of public 
service”; (2) to form “a permanent, open alliance of 
conservative (but not reactionary) southern Democrats 
and conservative northern Republicans, doubtless under 
a new name’; (3) to follow up the abandonment of the 
conservative’s “anti-intellectual turn of mind with an ac- 
tive program of cultivation of the intellect,” looking to 
the universities, where he must ask advice, take criticism 
without wincing, and cast aside “that most absurd of 
shibboleths . . . ‘He has never met a payroll’”; and (4) 
to “develop and present positive solutions to the great 
problems of our day . . . to prove that nongovernmental 
institutions can satisfy the tremendous needs that have 
spurred the rise of the positive state.” 

The editors of Fortune enter a disagreement on the 
score of the creation of an avowedly “conservative party” 
by the coalition suggested. They believe that a party com- 
mitted to “even a moderate Toryism” would be “throwing 
away half its political chances,” as would a party com- 
initted to the opposite point of view, since “the people as 
a whole will be conservative in one decision and radical in 
another,” and are unwilling to predetermine specific is- 
sues of policy or practice on the basis of a “conservative” 
or “‘liberal” label. 

In the New York Times Magazine of April 2, Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr. discusses the same subject under the head- 
ing. “The Need for an Intelligent Opposition,” taking as 
his text the recent Republican “statement of principles.” 
He concludes that “a true conservatism . . . must (1) 


follow the example of Theodore Roosevelt and dedicate 
itself to the public interest as against the special interests 
of any single group... (2) like John Quincy Adams, con. 
mit itself to a program of social welfare [but not central- 
ized] .. . (3) like Abraham Lincoln assume a principled 
position on the question of civil rights ... and (4) like 
Henry L. Stimson and Wendell Willkie give unstinted 
support to foreign policies designed to assure national 
security.” Such a program, as he elaborates it, while 
“meeting the problems of the age of Truman and not those 
of the age of Rutherford B. Hayes” would still, in his 
opinion, leave “the differences between the parties . . , 
great and significant.” 


Liberty—An Elusive Concept 


We have received a reprint of an article in a recent 
issue of the Public Relations Journal (Washington, D. C.) 
on “How Fragile is the Corporate Thread of Life,” by 
Raymond W. Miller, a lawyer who is a well-known figure 
in public relations, farm cooperatives, and international 
economics. He is now on the staff of F.A.O. He points 
out that “the present broad legal foundation of corporate 
rights and powers has been built upon the Supreme 
Court’s definition of the word ‘person’, in the Fourteenth 
Amendment, to include business corporations.” This is a 
rather precarious basis, in Dr. Miller’s opinion. He sug- 
gests that unless business corporations conduct their af- 
fairs according to the same code of ethics expected of 
individuals of high character and responsibility “the 
courts and Congress may redefine the word ‘person’ and 
withdraw from corporations much of the protection of 
the ‘due process’ and ‘equal protection’ clauses of the 
Fourteenth Amendment.” The dissenting opinions of 
Justices Douglas and Black in recent cases are cited as 
challenging this historic definition. 

This is but one of many recent articles and essays and 
editorials dealing with our diverse concepts of freedom 
as applied to group action—whether of corporations, la- 
bor unions, farm organizations or political groups. And 
individual liberties also are in controversy. With whom 
may one associate, what may one read or write or say, 
what research or discussion is permissible? The defini- 
tions of words, as well as the interpretations of principles, 
are involved in changing social attitudes. Is there some 
concept of freedom which transcends the social and eco- 
nomic struggles of our time? Apparently not, for the 
balance among the values of justice and order and free- 
dom needs continual readjustment. Even the legal con- 
cept of liberty has undergone great changes. 


Wellesley Summer Institute 


An opportunity to combine conferences on crucial public 
affairs with recreation in New England is again open to 
men and women of all vocations, races and religions, 
July 1-15, on the campus of Wellesley College on Lake 
Waban, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 

Taking as its theme Mid-Century: Plans and Perils, 
the Summer Institute for Social Progress at Wellesley 
will present speakers voicing contrasting views on im- 
portant community, national and international issues. 
Small discussion groups will be featured. An expert facul- 
ty will be headed by Alan Burr Overstreet, visiting lec- 
turer at Harvard. A program may be obtained from Doro- 
thy P. Hill, director, 14 West Elm Avenue, Wollaston 70, 
Massachusetts. 
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